CEYLONESE    CANOES

water is often as rough as that of any salt sea. The
waves, it is true, are not so long and high; but they are
very awkward to deal with, from their abruptness, and
the rapidity with which they get up when a breeze sets
in.

On those parts of the coast of the United States
where the seasons are alternately very fine and very
rough, our ingenious friends, the Americans, have con-
trived a set of pilot boats, which are the delight of every
sailor. This description of vessel, as the name implies,
must always be at sea, as it is impossible to tell when
her services may be required by ships steering in for
the harbour's mouth. Accordingly, the Baltimore
clippers and the New York pilots defy the elements in a
style which it requires a long apprenticeship to the
difficulties and discomforts of a wintry navigation in
a stormy latitude, duly to appreciate. In the fine
weather, smooth waters, and light winds of summer,
these pilot-boats skim over the surface with the ease
and swiftness of a swallow, apparently just touching the
water with their prettily formed hulls, which seem too
small to bear the immense load of snow-white canvas
swelling above them, and shooting them along as if by
magic, when every other vessel is lost in the calm, and
when even taut-masted ships can barely catch a breath
of air to fill their sky-sails and royal studding-sails.
They are truly "water witches;" for, while they look
so delicate and fragile that one feels at first as if the most
moderate breeze must brush them from the face of the
ocean, and scatter to the winds all their gay drapery,
they can and do defy, as a matter of habit and choice,
the most furious gales with which the rugged "sea-
board" of America is visited in February and March.

I have seen a pilot-boat off New York, in the morn-
ing, in a calm, with all her sails set, lying asleep on the
water, which had subsided into such perfect stillness
that we could count the seam of each cloth in the mirror
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